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MUSIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


M. V. DIXON 


“WHEN we began our music libraries, we felt that it was sufficient if 
we provided the most important and the most generally demanded 
works for the amateur practitioner and listener. To-day such provision 
is inadequate, and chiefly because conditions in the musical world 
have altered.’ This quotation from Mr McColvin is as apt to-day as 
it was ten years ago. The present day demands of music lovers have 
certainly increased in range and scope, largely due to wireless 
listening and gramophone records, which have opened up unexplored 
riches of music new and old. 

In the development of music library service interest has been 
greatly stimulated in the last few years by the advent of gramophone 


Paper read at the NZLA conference, Palmerston North, May 1951. Miss 
Dixon is a Library Assistant in the Country Library Service, Palmerston 
North, who recently spent some months in England working in the 
Westminster Public Libraries. 
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record libraries, the use of microfilm and duplicating devices and the 
expansion of inter-library loan. These things have enlarged still 
further the wealth of material available for students and music lovers 
in all parts of the world. 

I am going to speak first of gramophone record libraries because 
I have just spent two years as an assistant in the City of Westminster 
libraries in London, and at least half of that time went in dealing 
with records and talking to the many music lovers who constituted 
our borrowing public. The service was quite different from that 
provided by libraries with listening rooms which provide a 
gramophone and records for the public to use in the library itself; 
this service offers its records to the public to be borrowed in the 
same way as books. 

In a country such as ours it is seldom possible to hear the 
greatest artists and the lesser known works of composers except on 
recordings, and owing to the high cost of records it is as impossible 
for the ordinary citizen to buy all the records he wants to hear as it 
is for him to buy all his books. We provide the latter as freely as 
possible; now we should cater for the musical public. 

In a recent survey of gramophone record libraries within the 
London and Home Counties area certain aspects of the service were 
agreed upon and more clearly defined. Chief among these was the 
fact that ‘the formation and maintenance of a gramophone record 
collection is a reasonable and practicable activity for a public library 
authority and a legitimate charge on the rate fund, provided that 
the service is carried out without detriment to the main work of 
the library, which is the provision of books.’ No library should 
embark on the provision of records unless it has an adequate book 
fund. Administration costs are high, and replacement costs higher. 

Records are a natural development of the provision of music scores, 
and the opportunity of hearing the works will increase the value of 
the printed music. As far as the scope of the music is concerned, 
selection should be limited to classical music; works of ephemeral 
value are not justifiable. Language records and recorded poetry are 
of great value. 


LENDING REGULATIONS 


One point which causes a certain amount of controversy is 
the definition of a suitable borrower. Some libraries recommend only 
music societies and groups, others favour individual borrowers as 
well. The case against the individual borrower seems rather pointless. 
Any serious student will take care of a thing he values, and it seems 
unreasonable that he should be compelled to join a group or a music 
society, and be denied the pleasure of hearing the records in his own 
home, when the funds for the service have been contributed by the 
main body of ratepayers as a public service. j 
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Gramophone needles are another bone of contention. Many 
libraries will recommend the use of fibre needles rather than steel or 
sapphire, but in no case is it possible to check up on the borrower 
without a special investigation of his equipment. What is important 
is that the tone arm should be light. The life of a gramophone record 
has been estimated at twenty-four issues, which would mean that in 
most cases it would last about a year, but this again is governed a 
the quality of the record itself, and it is obvious that a work suc 
as Beethoven’s ninth symphony will wear out more quickly than 
recordings of chamber music. 

It is advisable to draw up a set of rules for borrowers, covering 
registration, number of records permitted to each borrower, length 
of loan, whether the service is to be free or a deposit charged, 
penalties for damage to records, reservations, and so on. A copy 
of these rules should be given to each new member. 

The estimated cost for 1,000 records is between £330 and £350, 
or, if you like to deal in smaller figures, 500 records for £160-£180. 
In addition to this, there is the cost of adequate shelving for storage; 
shelves should be closely divided to prevent the records from sloping. 
A gramophone is also necessary for staff use in testing damaged 
records, envelopes of manilla for record covers, and, lastly, carrying 
boxes for the public’s use. The envelopes are valued at between 
2d. and 4d., probably 6d. at present day costs, and the boxes a 
shilling each. 

The only other vital piece of equipment is a record indicator, 
which, as its name implies, shows the public what records are in and 
available for borrowing. It is possible to make an indicator from 
strong brown paper and tape, as we used at Westminster, but some 
libraries prefer a visiblex, which is possibly more effective but more 
expensive. 


THE WESTMINSTER RECORD LIBRARY 


Perhaps if I describe to you the working of the record library 
as I knew it, it would give you a clearer idea of some of the 
problems to be dealt with in such a service. 

The collection, which consists of over 9,000 records, is available 
free of charge to anyone who lives, works or studies in Westminster 
or to any society meeting within the City of Westminster area. 
Borrowers must fill in a registration card and have it signed on the 
back by two ratepayers or residents in the district. When 
registration cards are returned the guarantors are checked in the 
voting list, and, if there are no complications, a borrower's ticket is 
made out. This ticket is, of a different colour from an ordinary 
borrowing ticket, but is the same in every other respect. The system 
of borrowing and the rules are explained to each new member. He 
is then eligible to borrow records. Six records can be borrowed at 
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one time, or a complete work, which, in the case of a Mozart opera, 
sometimes amounts to about twenty records. 

The indicator is the focal point of the room, because the records 
themselves are housed in a small room just off the library. Closed 
access, with this type of service, seems to be at present the only 
possible method. As I have said, the indicator is a home made 
affair. A large piece of stiff brown paper, pleated to form deep 
pockets, is mounted on a cork board 3ft. by 6ft., and in the pockets 
are cards, of catalogue size, of which the top strip, about half an 
inch, is visible when the card is placed in position. On this card 
(and a card is made for each work or single record) is written the 
composer of the work, its title, opus no., artist or orchestra, and 
the manufacturer’s number, indicating the number of discs in the 
set. The cards for all the records available for borrowing are filed 
in the indicator in alphabetical order of composer. 

Borrowers stand in front of the indicator and study it, rather 
like passengers on a railway station looking at the arrival and 
departure times of trains. After due consideration, a choice is made 
and the card removed from the indicator. Borrowers then list the 
required work on an issue card and hand both indicator and issue 
cards to the library assistant. The required records are brought 
from the disc room, examined for scratches by the borrower, and then 
put in a borrowing box (a cardboard box with strap attached) and 
the issue card is signed by the borrower as a receipt for the records. 
This card, with the borrower’s ticket and the card from the indicator, 
is filed away in the day’s issue. 

Records are renewable for another two weeks if not required 
by anyone else, but they must be brought back to the library and 
the inside lid of the carrying box restamped. Fines for overdues 
are at 4d. per record per day. There are very few who keep their 
records more than a day or two oyerdue. The worst case I remember 
was an American film star who had to pay 15s., but this was quite 
exceptional. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE COLLECTION 

Records are not classified in the Westminster collection, but are 
shelved by manufacturer's number. The processing of a record 
consists of stylusing the library symbol on the paper label, putting 
the record into a manila cover (or, in the case of symphonies and 
other long works, into a box) and copying the manufacturer’s number 
on to the lower right hand corner of the envelope or the spine of 
the box. A shelf list and an indicator card are made for each work 
or single recorded disc, and the record is ready for circulation. 

Inside the disc room the records are divided into three main 
sequences: HMV, Columbia and Decca; after that a general mixture 
of foreign recordings in alphabetical order of manufacturer, such as 
Brunswick, Oiseau Lyre and Parlophone. Society recordings are kept 
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separate because they are in such great demand and in rush hours 
it is easier to sort them out. Because of the size of the collection 
and financial prosperity of the City Council, the library is able to 
provide both automatic couplings and ordinary sets of the longer 
works. There is also duplication of sets for popular works such as 
The Magic Flute, Beethoven's fifth symphony, and so on, and 
alternative recordings of the same work. Long playing records are 
available, although the choice was still limited when I was there. 
In a smaller library much of this would be extravagant: for example, 
only the best recording of a work need be bought. In this connection, 
it is wise to note any deletions which manufacturers intend to make 
in their catalogues; sometimes these recordings are never reissued. 
One such work recently was the Sibelius violin concerto played by 
Ginette Neveu, who was killed in an air crash a year ago. 

Printed catalogues of the records in the collection are sold to 
borrowers at 2s. each, and supplements are issued every six months. 
These handlists can be taken home and studied at leisure, and works 
in great demand can be reserved for a charge of 2d. An analytical 
catalogue giving entries under individual artists has not been found 
to be necessary. In cases where borrowers ask for works by a 
particular artist, the manufacturer’s catalogue is consulted. Wherever 
possible, miniature scores are issued with the records; this is noted 
on the issue card. 

Societies are granted rather special privileges. They are entitled 
to thirty records (although in practice they never take as many as 
this) and if they give enough notice, three weeks if possible, an 
undertaking is given to supply all the works requested, provided 
that records are collected just before the day of the recital and 
returned directly afterwards. Where libraries have a hall attached, 
it is possible to give record recitals, and, in this connection, music 
for children’s clubs has proved of great value in some places. 

In all record libraries statistics have shown that record damage 
is very slight. At Westminster it was .3% of the total issue, in spite 
of the size of the issue and the large number of borrowers. Until 
non-breakable records or tape recordings become more easily available 
no satisfactory method of posting or circulating records can be 
recommended. Where records are used in county ‘service, in 
Lincolnshire for example, the records are still borrowed from a central 
point, although occasionally vans will carry a collection to a given 
destination. 

Language records have proved immensely popular, especially 
French, German and Italian. Records are issued one at a time for 
two weeks, and it is possible to have several people working at 
progressive stages through the same set. Text books are supplied 
in each case. 
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It has been suggested that reviewing of recordings as they 
appear in this country is something that might be undertaken by a 
periodical such as the New Zealand Listener or in broadcast form 
from national stations, as the BBC do in their weekly session of the 
critics. The greatest assistance in selecting recordings is still The 
Gramophone. 


Tue Centrat Music Liprary 

In the latter part of this talk, I would like to deal briefly with 
one or two other topics: firstly the Central Music Library in London, 
then some comments on union catalogues, and finally a repetition 
of some remarks made in 1946, when the last talk on music library 
service was given. 

The Central Music Library was the result of a project outlined 
some twenty years ago by a committee under Sir Henry Hadow. 
In 1946 it was made possible through a donation of £10,000 from 
Mrs Christie Moor, a distinguished pianist and widow of Emanual 


Ot tm 


Moor, composer and inventor of the two keyboard piano. Two big | 
music bequests, the collections of Edwin Evans and Gerald Cooper, ‘ 


were used as a basis for the stock. A private limited company was 
formed, and the Westminster City Council arranged to house and 
administer the collection as though part of its own resources for a 


riod of six years. The agreement provides that the contents of the ' 


collection shall be made freely available to any person registered 
as a borrower of any public library in the country, either for reference 
at the library or for borrowing music on a valid ticket. One item of 
music, pony Bo or $ix pieces of sheet music will be issued on one 
ticket. A collection of gramophone records of historical and artistic 
value is available for reference. 


The Domenus Institute in Amsterdam, which microfilms scores 


of modern Dutch composers, supplied the CML with microfilm copies 
free of charge. Microfilm has made a large quantity of material 
invaluable for students engaged in research or working on theses 
available for library users. I have often seen such films bein’ 
studied on the microfilm readers which are available in the Centra 
Reference Library. 

Statistics in the two and a half years of the Central Musi’ 
Library’s existence have shown that, although the number © 
Westminster borrowers has increased steadily, the biggest increa: 
and the bulk of the items borrowed has been by ticket holders : 
other libraries and through inter-library loan. It must be remember«‘ 
that there is no direct postal service to individuals. All inter-libra* 
loans go through the London Union Catalogue or the National Cent: 


Library. The Central Music Library service is at present confine¢ ' 
to the South Eastern region of England, the North being catere®' 


for by the Henry Watson Library in Manchester. Despite 1h 
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restriction, however, this centralized store of music has filled a gap 
in the country’s music library service. 


A CENTRAL Source Or Supp.ty For Recorps 


When one considers the limitations in the music stock of most 
small country libraries in New Zealand, it seems obvious that there 
should be some central source of supply for them. Every year the 
Cambridge summer school of music brings together groups of 
musicians from country districts who were hitherto unaware of one 
another’s existence, but when these people return home ready to 
continue their newly formed groups they are constantly hindered 
by lack of music for chamber music playing and solo and vocal work. 

This brings up the question of a union catalogue of music. 
Making known the contents of music librariés on a comprehensive 
scale is still an uncompleted task. A catalogue of music catalogues 
could be the first step in this programme, but in this country no 
such catalogues are available. On an international basis such a 
union catalogue has been in process of compilation at the 
headquarters of the International Society for Musicology in Basle. 
In the absence of a union catalogue, the musicologist must have a 
practical working knowledge of the contents of the principal 
collections of musical material in the country and be acquainted 
with the principal literature on music library resources. 

One point of cataloguing interest is the idea of inserting musical 
incipits for identification with prolific composers such as Bach and 
Mozart, who have written works in the same key with the same title 
and form. This overcomes confusion if students require specific 
works. Anyone who has worked with the Bach Gesellschaft knows 
how invaluable the indices of musical incipits can be in the case of 
cantatas and organ works. 

In conclusion, it is more important to have music which people 
can take away and play than to have books on music which sit 
‘onstantly on the shelves. There is more need for choral and 
ustrumental works than for full orchestral scores or operas; and the 
‘vorks of New Zealand composers should not be neglected, but should 
« provided so that their works may be more often performed. 





STAND BY FOR DEREGISTRATION 


t= two municipal librarians at Greymouth have applied for 

tease of salary, now £1 per week. One of the applicants has been 
10 years in the job. The Council has referred the matter to the 
Finance Committee.” — Maoriland Worker of 28th March, 1917, 
‘M0ting the Westport Times. 
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MUSIC AND GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


B. G. HOOD 


Ir is impossible to do more than briefly touch a few facets of this 
subject, so my remarks will be confined to short notes on the 
literature of music, the NZLA’s efforts in this field, gramophone ' 
record libraries, the music collection of the Wellington Public ' 
Libraries, radio libraries and long playing records. 


Wuo Uses Music? 

I am talking about music in the public library, as distinct from 
the special music library, and I notice that, in the opening paragraphs 
of articles and books about this subject, there is very often a 
statement of justification for the provision of music in a public | 
library. Such a justification is, I am sure, not necessary. Books on 
music and of music are as much in the field of the public library 
as books on applied hydraulics or landscape gardening. In some 
libraries where good provision is made for books on other subjects 
there seems to be little or no provision for music, and even some. 
unaccountable prejudice against it. } 

Few of the old subscription libraries, for example, did anything ' 
about buying books on this important subject. This does not imply | 
that adequate provision has been made in all cases after the 
changeover to free service. The work of the National Library 
Service in sending out loan collections of books about music has) 
certainly been stimulating to libraries, but in my opinion has not gone 
nearly far enough. _, 

The importance of a good collection of books on music cam 
instantly be seen in the appeal which music has for a wide section 
of library users, a section which does not conform to any professional 
age or sex distinctions. Which brings us to the truism that music 
in some form or other affects almost everybody in the community’ 
during the day, from the jazz tune which we hear when we turn 0° 
the radio to get the time in the morning to the whistling of th: 
paper boy at night, with a wide range of stimuli offering in betwee 
A very large number of people are interested in music in some wa! 
or another but have no professional knowledge. They may hea™ 


t 


Paper read at the NZLA conference, Palmerston North, May 1951. M 
Hood is Deputy Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. 
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part of an opera, for instance, on the radio, and want to know the 
story of the opera. They may be interested in the life of a composer. 
I wish I could recall some facts and figures to illustrate the interest 
that was shown in the life of Chopin when the film A Song To 
Remember was in Wellington. The sheet music, of which we had 
a lot, was always out, the various biographies weren’t seen for about 
six months, while I had the pleasure of hearing the polonaise which 
was the theme music of the film about a dozen times a day from the 
gramophone room, which was next to mine. 

There is a second class of potential users: those who can read 
musical scores; and the number of these is greater than one might 
think. 

And there is a third group: those who, in Mr Jensen’s words, 
‘make music live,’ those who interpret musical scores in some way 
or another; and again this is a large class. These people are also 
interested in the text books on musical composition, on harmonics 
and similar subjects. 

Provision should be made in public libraries for all these classes, 
and, as with other books, the highest possible buying standards 
should be used. In musical scores, as in fiction, there is a vast mass 
of ephemeral material which should be ignored: here today and gone 
tomorrow dance music and song hits. They are easily distinguished. 
Regardless of these considerations, such reference books as Groves’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians in six volumes, the Oxford 
Companion to Music by Percy Scholes, and the Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music should be in as many libraries 
as possible. These books (and the ones I have chosen are just 
examples—there are many others) are basic reference books. They 
should be provided whether the library intends to build a collection 
on music or not. 


IMPORTANT LIST 


A reference book which has special importance for librarians 
is the two volume publication, Music Libraries, by Lionel McColvin 
and Harold Reeves, published in London by Grafton in 1937. This 
work offers comprehensive notes on the scope, purchasing, 
cataloguing, binding and storage problems of the music section of a 
public library. The greater part of Music Libraries is a bibliography 
of music and musical scores, with quite a large section about the 
important music collections of the world. Volume one _ consists 
largely of a bibliography of books about music, as well as the 
technical notes previously mentioned, while volume two is mainly 
a bibliography of musical scores. The whole is arranged according 
to the McColvin musical classification, a modification of that part 
of the Dewey decimal system which applies to music, and I think that 
McColvin would be adequate for any New Zealand public library 
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for sheet music and books about music. McColvin has separated 
sheet music and books about music, as he considers that the demands 
are separate; to be convenient, classification and shelving should 
reflect the separation. Suggestions for first purchase are marked 
with an asterisk, while a dagger denotes the items which would be 
useful for a medium-sized library, and a double dagger items which 
are particularly noteworthy but which are not suitable because of 
their limited appeal for any except the larger music libraries. 
Needless to say, there has been a vast amount of music written 
since 1937, and a vast number of books about music, so that Music 
Libraries has dated. Benjamin Britten, for example, is listed for 
only two minor items. However, I think this obstacle can be 
surmounted, and one method which might be useful in a small 
community would be for the librarian to use Music Libraries as a 
basic list, and then co-opt the services of a small subcommittee of 
local experts to help and advise on the purchase of other material. 


CATALOGUING AND SHELVING 


The cataloguing of music presents ‘no particular problems, and 
calls simply for the usual author, title and subject entries, with the 
composer in place of the author. The library should decide whether 
to use the original title or the English title of a work; whichever is 
chosen, there should be adequate references from other language 
titles. The catalogue should clearly show the opus number of a 
work; for a song, it should indicate for which type of voice the song 
is suitable. As I have hinted before, the Dewey system of 
classification does not derive anything from musical thought. In the 
often quoted words of Dr Savage, the Dewey musical classification 
‘vivisects composers and outrages commonsense.’ 

Shelving for music needs to be taller than that for ordinary 
books, and needs sectional divisions to prevent the music sagging 
or collapsing. Sections of shelving should be 18 inches to 2 feet 
long, 8 inches deep and 15 inches high. Some authorities suggest 
that music of different types should be bound in different colours, 
red for operas, for example, blue for symphonies, and so on. 

Music should, I think, be bound if possible, but not, of course, 
haphazardly together. In smaller libraries it might be conveniently 
housed in foolscap sized vertical files, but even then would need 
some stiffening process before issuing. I have before me some 
examples from the Wellington collection which illustrate what I 
mean. 

1. A miniature score of Beethoven’s fifth symphony which has 
been properly cased in our bindery. It has been issued over eighty 
times in ten years, and will stand a lot more. 

2. An arrangement for violin and piano, with a special pocket 
for the violin section in the case. A note above the book pocket 
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asks assistants to check that the violin part has been returned by 
the borrower. 

8. A song with extra fly leaves provided. The processing is 
the same as for a book—due slip and book card pocket. Extra spine 
protection has been provided. 

4. Chamber music, four parts separately strengthened in a folder 
made in the bindery. Only one part is processed with due slip and 
book card pocket, but there is a note for the assistant to check for 
the other parts when the music is returned. This container is 
similar to those used in the music library of the National Broadcasting 
Service. 

5. A stiff manilla cover for gramophone records. On the front 
is lettered the name of the recording, including the opus number, 
the name of the composer, any prominent artists who are involved, 
and the conductor, if the work is orchestral. The call number is the 
McColvin classification number. Records are stowed as tightly as 
possible “on the shelves, and sometimes, for convenience, we make 
our own albums, similar to those supplied by the commercial firms. 


Tue NEED For GuIDANCE 


During its very useful existence, the New Zealand Library 
School has investigated to some extent the potentialities of music 
collections, including sheet music, in libraries. I think that either 
the School or the National Library Centre could usefully extend this 
work by bringing the McColvin list up to date and keeping it so if 
possible, and modifying where necessary to provide buying lists for 
medium-sized New Zealand libraries. Several lists are needed: first, 
a list of basic reference books on musical subjects; secondly, a list 
of books about music; thirdly, a list of sheet music; and last, a select 
list of gramophone recordings. All these lists could show priorities 
by the traditional method of starring the suggested first purchases 
for a small library. The Audio Visual Committee of the NZLA 
could well sponsor a series of articles on musical subjects. 

Before leaving this aspect of music libraries, I should like to 
mention the recent spate of special definitive editions of music: for 
example, the Edwards Music Reprints series, which includes the 
complete works of Brahms, Beethoven and Bach. The Beethoven 
collection costs about $500, but can be purchased, as can the others, 
which are less expensive, in separate parts. This project was 
undertaken with the support of the American Musicological Society 
and other organizations, such as the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress and the American Library Association. 

Musica Britannica, published by the Royal Musical Association 
with the support of the Arts Council of Great Britain, is bringing 
out a standard edition of the classics of English music which is 
intended to supplement such publications as Tudor Church Music, 
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The English Madrigal School and the publications of the Purcel] 
Society. The first five volumes have been announced, and are priced 
at about two guineas each. It does seem to me that the Book 
Resources Committee could well check to see that these important 
publications are all reaching the library system in this country. 

I must mention here that music is freely available in our music 
shops, and that a fair stock is kept. 


NZLA Errorts 

In 1945 our Association set up a small subcommittee of the 
Book Resources Committee to investigate the question of an improved 
service to music societies. It was considered that important 
collections of choral and orchestral music were lying virtually idle 
in music societies throughout the country, and it was suggested that 
societies should submit lists of the music they held, the number of 
copies they had, and the particular combinations for which the items 
were scored. These lists were to be examined by a special committee, 
which was to include conductors. Selected works were then to be 
forwarded to the nearest main centre, incidental expenses being borne 
by the National Library Service. The lending of the scores was to 
be done by the public or regional library service in the four main 
centres, societies being able to borrow complete works free of charge, 
but individual libraries were to look after cataloguing, issuing, 
rebinding, and similar matters. Copies of a union catalogue of all 
music in New Zealand were to be housed ultimately at the libraries 
of the four main centres, and possibly in some of the secondary 
cities. Each of the four main libraries was to have a specimen copy 
of each of the choral works listed in the catalogue, and a miniature 
score of orchestral and chamber works. This was to enable societies 
at all points to send a representative when they liked to choose 
suitable material for the year’s work. The period of loan of sets 
was normally to be six months, but up to twelve months in specia! 
circumstances. The scheme was to be confined to sets of mu: 
and was not to include single copies. A vital point was that it wa: 
hoped to do away with the wastage which occurs now. The draf 
circular mentioned, as an example, the Messiah, of which there wer 
several hundred copies in New Zealand, while newly forme: 
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societies dissipated their scarce funds on more copies. The Boo: | 
Resources Committee was to scan the music publishing field for new ' 


and important works. 


The scheme never came into operation. There was a fairly poc- 
response from the musical societies, many of which didn’t bother to , 
reply. The small societies had little to offer, but were quite keen 
to get what they could out of the idea, while the large societics 
weren't anxious to surrender any of their autonomy or their stoc’. 
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BROADCASTING Music Lisrary 

Association efforts in this direction, while historically interesting, 
have -beceme more: academic since the.development of the New 
Zealand Broadcasting “Serviee, although there is still room for the 
investigation of the question of full and even coverage. The contents 
of the headquarters music library of the Broadcasting Service include 
over two thousand five hundred full orchestral scores and over nine 
thousand songs. The music is arranged in three main sections, 
orchestral, vocal and instrumental, each divided into several 
subsections. The library lends material not only to members and 
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f the performers of the Broadcasting Service, but also to musical societies 
roved throughout the country. 
ortant This, the largest music library in New Zealand, is not a member 
y idle of the NZLA or part of the inter-library loan scheme, and its large 
1 that holdings of sheet music are not listed on cur union catalogue. 
er of Naturally, broadcasting requirements take the first priority, but the 
items Service is anxious’ to help potential broadcasting performers, 
nittee, particularly small local groups, which do not in their initial stages 
to be have any funds to buy music. I feel that it is practically useless for 
borne ublic libraries to buy full orchestral scores or choral works, but 
vas to that they should concentrate on the provision of instrumental music, 
-main | chamber music and songs. Miniature scores of orchestral works 
harge, | should be available in public libraries, and can be effectively linked 
suing, with gramophone records. 
of all | The music in the Broadcasting Service Libr is very fully 
braries catalogued, and the catalogue also serves as part of the issue system. 
yndary | The catalogue card is a large one, and when a piece of music goes 
" copy { out details of the loan are noted on the back; the card is then 
niature . Withdrawn from the main catalogue and filed in a separate sequence. 
cieties When the National Orchestra goes on tour, a librarian in the orchestra 
choose | is issued with the complete works to be performed and then arranges 
of sets | for the issues of parts to the individual members of the orchestra. 
special! } This music library does not use microfilm at all. It is interested in 
ies old scores, and has its own arranger, who has already done a 
i on substantial amount of work. Separate music libraries are not 
> draf ' Maintained in other centres or broadcasting stations of the Service. 
ee | That is a brief picture of our biggest music library. 
forme: | Wetuincton’s COLLECTION 
' Boo { The Music Section of the Wellington Public Libraries is one of 
or nev the largest library collections. It has no outstanding features, such 
‘ as the Lewis Eady collection has in the Auckland Public Library, 
y P et but it recently received the library of the British Music Society, a 
ther to 


good collection. There are now about four thousand musical scores, 
e keen _ Which are held in the Central Reference Library, and also about 
ocieti‘s | 1,450 books about music. All sheet music is eventually bound. 
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There are about one hundred books on music in the branch library 
system, the provision of these being a —— new development. 
So far, no sheet music has been circulated in the branch libraries, 
Expenditure on. music and books on music was last year about £100, 
with a similar amount spent on gramophone records. Buying of 
music and gramophone records is based on reviews, and mention 
could be made of such aids as Etude, The Musical Times, The 
Musical Quarterly, The Gramophone, the annual Penguin Music 
Magazine, the E.M.G. Monthly Newsletter, and of course the music 
catalogues of such firms as Boosey & Hawkes and Peters. Ordinary 
bookbuying aids, such as The New Statesman and Netion, The 
Listener (BBC) and Time and Tide, are also useful. 

A large amount of useful material on the subject of music is 
kept in vertical files. Cuttings from mewspapers and discarded 
magazines, programmes of local concerts and stage shows, and stills 
from motion pictures are filed here under special subject headings. 
As regular indexes are not of great help with musical articles, we 
also index some of the music magazines. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The gramophone, record collection at Wellington Public 
consists of about 2,200 recordings. As yet, no _ provision 
has been made for lending these. Like the Palmerston North 
Municipal Library we have playing equipment, and users of this 
service pay 6d. each for three-quarters of an hour, go into one of 
the ‘soundproof’ rooms, and select their records from a catalogue. 
Gramophone records are also listed in the main catalogue under the 
works by and about individual composers. The records in the rooms 
are divided somewhat arbitrarily into a vocal collection in one room 
and instrumental records in the other. The machines are specially 
constructed two-unit players, the two units being the turntable and 
amplifier in one unit, and the speaker as the other, and each machine 
cost about £80. The money for one of them was provided by an 
anonymous admirer of the system. The machines have lightweight 
pickups and twelve inch speakers. The rooms are alleged to be 
soundproof, but good soundproofing does not seem to be consistent 
with ventilation unless there is air conditioning. Last year over 
5,600 people used the two rooms, and the revenue amounted to £141. 

I would suggest the following points to any authority considering 
the installation of gramophone equipment: 

1. Buy a record player, not a radiogram. Radiograms are not 
made for this type of public use, and all the knobs provoke fiddling 
and misuse. 

2. A two-unit player is better than a single unit player. A 
_ bigger speaker unit can be combined with mobility. 

8. Never use fibre or reed needles in a library record room. 
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Somebody has to sharpen them, either the staff or the public, and 
both will fall down on the job at some stage and this could result 
in great damage to the.secords. “We: generally ase ~steel needles 
about half as long as the makers recommend. 

4. Use a heavy duty motor similar to those wool by the 
Broadcasting Service. 

5. Make sure that the pickup arm is as light and well balanced 
as possible, and the life of the records will be enormously increased. 

6. Avoid record changers, which, while most useful, are, I think, 
too delicate for public use. 

7. Make provision for equipment which will play long playing 
microgroove records. 

8. Dust the records before use, if possible. 


I am personally keen on the method of record playing adopted 
by many American libraries. Shelving in one of the public rooms 
would hold the library collection of records, which would be available 
for both library listening and also lending. Several turntables and 
sets-of earphones could then be provided for those who want to 
listen to- records in the library. This could be done in a reference 
library with little inconvenience to library users, and the staff only 
would handle the records. The record shelving would be adjacent 
to the sheet music in the music section; this would be an added 
convenience to users. It appears that this method would be a 
definite advantage when long playing records are used. Opinions 
about their frailty differ sharply: they are certainly unbreakable, but 
are susceptible to dust and the moisture of the hand, and it is 
recommended that they should be dusted with a barely damp cloth 
‘efore and after use. 

Provision should be made for a piano room in larger New 
Zealand libraries, according to any musicians I’ve consulted on this 
subject. A piano room is just as important to them as a record 
ollection or record playing room. 


LonG PLayInG MICROGROOVE RECORDS 


Most of you will be familiar with the story of long playing 
records, quite an old discovery which has just recently been 
introduced into commercial recording. Most gramophone. records 
play at 78 rpm, and the well known 12 inch recording which is the 
basis of most gramophone record libraries plays at this speed for 
ibout four minutes. 

Some time ago, various American firms brought out long playing 
microgroove records which played up to 22 minutes at speeds of 
334, 45 and 78 rpm. A om. chaotic position soon developed, as 
far as equipment was concerned. At first, 78 rpm equipment was 
almost universal, then manufacturers had to provide machines which 
played at 33% and 78 rpm, then machines which played at 33%, 45 
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and 78 rpm, and of course 78 rpm machines for those who preferred 
the 78 rpm records. The English firm of Decca is now producing 
considerable numbers of long playing microgroove records which 
play at 33% rpm, and numbers of these, and suitable equipment to 
play them, are already in New Zealand. Continental companies are 
now turning out what are called ‘variable micrograde’ records which 
play up to eight minutes a side at 78 rpm. 

While I do not think that the standard 78 rpm records will 
become entirely obsolete, the long playing microgroove records 
deserve most serious consideration in libraries which have 
gramophone listening rooms or which lend records. The first 
point of interest is the problem of storage. Most authorities 
recommend vertical storage for records, and the recommended type 
is slotted shelving in four-inch sections, each section being twelve 
inches deep and thirteen inches high. The records should be shelved, 
if possible, in manilla folders. Shelving the standard recordings 
mentioned soon eats up valuable library space. The whole of the 
Mikado is recorded on two 12-inch LP records, which can be stored 
in the space taken by ten standard records recorded on both sides. 
Those who use music rooms will not need to fiddle round changing 
records every five minutes, and if LP records are dropped it doesn't 
matter as they are unbreakable. 

With LP records it should not be necessary to instal expensive 
record changing equipment, which does not, in any case, stand up 
to the wear and tear which a machine gets from constant use by 
the public. However, if you have your private collection, or have a 
machine with which you can give public recitals in a library lecture 
hall, a record changer and LP records will give you about four hours 
of recorded music without your having to touch the machine. 

Incidentally, American experts recommend diamond needles 
which cost about £10 each for use with the LP microgroove records. 
A much finer needle than that used for the 78 rpm record is required, 
or the LP recording would be ruined. Careful inspection of LP 
records would have to be made on return to a record lending library. 
Borrowers should be warned about the dangers of using the wrong 
needles, and a higher issue charge would have to be made, owing to 
the high cost of LP records (34s. 6d. or more). The fidelity of LP 
records, as compared with the standard ones, is said to be 
exceptionally high, with the virtual elimination of most surface noise; 
but LP records are very susceptible to scratching or grit. From the 
comments of users, it seems that LP records which have been dubbed 
from the standard 78 rpm records are less satisfactory than those 
which have been recorded directly. 

It seems probable that LP records will be entirely suitable for 
gramophone listening rooms in libraries, though perhaps less usefu 
for lending collections. The Broadcasting Services do not use LP 
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microgroove records yet, and are apparently waiting until the HMV 
combine decides whether it is going to issue them and at what speed 
they will -be played. © A~changeover ‘will mesma changeover in 
equipment. At present, however, they use 16-inch records which 
play at 33% rpm. The records are mostly those of BBC origin, but 
there are others which are specially made for broadcasting purposes 
by commercial firms. The Wellington Public Libraries collection does 
not yet include LP records, but both these and the equipment for 
playing them are on order. 


Tue AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 


An interesting adjunct to our collection has been the deposit of 
sixty albums of records on loan from the US Department of State. 
This collection advertises the “American way of life,’ with particular 
reference to its music, and it is an extraordinarily interesting 
collection. There are square dances and cowboy songs recorded 
by the poet Carl Sandburg for the Library of Congress. I Can Hear 
It Now consists of two volumes of documentary history, compiled in 
,the ‘newsreel manner, which cover most events of note from 1933 
to 1949, including speeches by Hitler, fireside talks by President 
Roosevelt, and, more recently, extracts from the trial of Alger Hiss. 
Our Common Heritage, described as ‘great poems celebrating 
milestones in the history of America,’ include Bing Crosby reciting 
‘Old Ironsides,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes. A concerto by the 
composer and distinguished novelist Paul Bowles is scored for milk 
bottles. There are full recordings of Kiss Me, Kate, Oklahoma, 
Porgy and Bess, Show Boat and South Pacific, the last named 
attracting patrons from far and near. When we hear talk about 
freedom of information, it is relevant to cite South Pacific. The 
musical show has been running in New York for many years, but 
no English recordings exist, and records are not played over the 
BBC or the NZBS. Companies hold the English and Australian and 
New Zealand rights to this show, and we are unlikely to hear the 
music, or be able to buy it, until it is produced in London or Sydney. 

In our collection we have four Linguaphone language teaching 
sets, French, German, Italian and Spanish, which get a good deal of 
use, and also poetry reading and dramatic recordings. The whole 
record collection is catalogued by the McColvin system, using the 
same classification number for the records as for the sheet music, 
with the prefix GR (standing for gramophone record) on_ the 
catalogue card. I think that this system of card classification may be 
satisfactory for gramophone records, but the classification number is 
definitely not suitable as-a call number. For example, nearly all 
Beethoven’s instrumental work is classified as 782.7 BEE (the first 
three letters of the composer’s name being given as an additional 
part of the call number), and thus a person wanting to find a 
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particular Beethoven record may have to go through all those at 
782.7 BEE. More satisfactory, I think, is the method of using the 
manufacturer’s number, and this method is used in many large 
libraries and by commercial firms. 


BroapcastinGc Recorp LIBRARIES 


The New Zealand Broadcasting Service has several large 
libraries of recordings in Wellington. The library serving the 
Wellington stations 2YA, 2YC, 2YD and Radio New Zealand consists 
of about 50,000 records, all commercial products, HMV, Columbia, 
Telefunken, Parlophone, Regal-Zonophone, Decca and many other 
makes. The record librarian says that his catalogue is hopeless, and 
that he would welcome some professional library advice on the 
subject. All symphonies, for instance, are filed together in the 
catalogue, and there are insufficient cross references. Just now the 
collection is being recatalogued and reshelved in manilla folders. 

A headquarters library of recordings in another part of 
Wellington contains 15,000 to 20,000 records and provides marginal 
_ items for loan to small stations in the manner of a regional library, 
and also has a collection of early and valuable records. Buying for 
all stations is done through this headquarters library on the advice 
of a committee. It also has the very useful sets of recordings of 
BBC programmes which are sent out to New Zealand and sent round 
the various stations. Some of these records are extremely fine, and 
a collection of them would be a national asset, but under the BBC 
agreement they are formally destroyed after three years. 


Source MATERIAL IN REcoRDs 


In this library also there are the valuable recordings of the 
speeches of New Zealand leaders, and of great national events, which 
would prove to be valuable source material for historians and 
biographers. They have been used for this purpose once or twice, 
but the material is not listed in any place readily accessible to 
scholars and the use of it is not encouraged. In my opinion, this 
material should be properly catalogued and classified, and, if not 
kept in a national library, it should at least be listed on our union 
catalogue. There are also interesting recordings of Maori music 
made on the East Coast and in other places. These are often first 
recorded on tape, and, if they are thought to be of sufficient interest, 
subsequently recorded on acetate, as the tape recordings do not last. 
The acetate recordings shrink and become useless after a period of 
years, ten years in some cases, and there seems to be no provision 
for rerecording of these items. 

As in the case of books, we have made the purchase of New 
recordings of merit part of our buying policy for the Wellington 
Public Libraries. There are recordings of Colin Horsley, and some, 
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privately made, of trios by the late Dr H. J. Finlay of Wellington. 
A watch is kept for music and recordings by New Zealand composers, 
but we haven't anything like the same facilities as the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service for obtaining and_preserving them. 


RecorD Buyinc GuIpDEs 


I think it is most important, in buying for a record library, to 
follow the same pattern as for a book library and watch carefully 
the opinions of overseas reviewers. Miss Dixon and I think also 
that one of the suggestions which might well be carried forward 
from this seminar is that the New Zealand Listener, the official 
organ of our broadcasting service, while continuing to give 
comparatively generous space to book reviewing, should devote more 
space to record reviews. After all, a large portion of radio time is 
given to the playing of records. The New Zealand Listener pays 
little heed to books on music, but that is by the way. Records are 
often introduced on the radio with elaborate notes on the history 
of the particular piece and on the composer's life, but with no 
comment at all about the orchestra, its leader, or the interpretation 
of the music. The use of gramophone record catalogues is likely 
to be bewildering. Beethoven’s fifth symphony has been recorded 
several dozen times, and a good Stokowski recording may be better 
than one by Bruno Walter with a lot of surface noise. With Bach, 
on the other hand, Stokowski has done things to the composer’s score 
which makes it almost unrecognisable as his work. 

Periodicals which offer good reviews of recordings are the 
E.M.G. Monthly Letter, The Gramophone, The Muusical Times and 
Disc. The New Statesman and Nation and Time and Tide also offer 
fairly regular and good reviews of new recordings. There are also 
very useful and comprehensive bibliographies, such as _ the 
Gramophone Shop Book of Recorded Music. And finally, at the 
risk of being accused of advertising, I would like to draw your 
attention to the Decca full frequency range recordings, which I 
think are about the finest being made today. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
NOTES ON MEETING OF 28th JUNE, 1951. 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. 
Bacon, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, the 
Secretary and the Hon. Auditor. 


Appointment of Auditor: It was resolved that Messrs Patrick, 
Feist and Jack, Public Accountants and Auditors, of Wellington, be 
2ppointed the Association’s auditors for 1951. 
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Dame Elizabeth May Gilmer: The Chairman, Mr Wauchop, at 
this point conveyed to Dame Elizabeth May Gilmer the most hearty 
congratulations of the NZLA on the honour conferred upon her by 
the King. It was an honour which was well deserved, and the news 
of it had been received with pleasure on every side. “Dame Elizabeth 
is the daughter of a great statesman, and is herself a great New 
Zealander,’ said Mr Wauchop. ‘She has given her life to the service 
of her country, and there has been nothing concerning the welfare 
of our people that she has not concerned herself with. It has not 
been the concern of a few months or a few years, but it has been a 
continuous service in all fields, and Dame Elizabeth has never spared 
herself at any time.’ Dame Elizabeth in reply said that her life of 
Service to the public had been a very happy one. She had been 
interested in libraries ever since she had been on the City Council, 
and she would retain that interest whether she was on the 
Association’s Council or not. 


1952 Conference: A conference programme committee, 
consisting of B. G. Hood (convener), M. S. Fleming, H. G. Miller, 
W. M. Oldham and I. R. Smithells, was set up to draft a programme 
for the 1952 conference for submission to the Council in August. 
Letters from Miss A. K. Elliot about the date of conference and 
hotel accommodation were received, and it was resolved that the 
conference be held during the week 25th to 29th February, 1952. 
The Secretary was asked to circularize members, informing them of 
the dates of the conference and recommending that they make hotel 
reservations as soon as possible; it was also decided to ask Miss 
Elliot to try to pencil in more block bookings for conference delegates. 
A suggestion that press secretaries be appointed for the conference 
was approved ard referred to the conference programme committce 
for consideration. 


Exhibition of British Printing: A letter dated 17th May, 1951, 
from Mr John Bostock, Representative of the British Council in New 
Zealand, stating that he would take back the exhibition and make 
all future arrangements for its showing, was received. The Secretary 
reported that the exhibition had already been returned to Mr Bostock. 


Bulletin Committee: A report from the Bulletin Committee dated 
19th June, 1951, was received. It was resolved that Mr J. Gully 
be appointed advertising manager for New Zealand Libraries as from 
the June issue. It was decided to refer to Council a comment from 
the committee on the decision of Council that the papers on music 
library service read at the 1951 conference be printed in New 
Zealand Libraries and a recommendation that further consideration 
be given to the proposal that the publication of conference 
proceedings in separate form be abandoned. It was resolved that 
Miss J. Swinbourn be added to the Bulletin Committee. 
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Index to New Zealand Periodicals: A quotation from Garratt and 
Go. of Wellington, for printing 200 copies of the Index to New 
Zeatand-Periodicals, 1950, was.aceepted: <A letter-from the Librarian, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and a statement 
from the Librarian, National Library Centre, recommending that the 
scope of the present index be extended to include entries at present 
prepared as catalogue cards for New Zealand books and serial 
monographs, were received and discussed, and it was resolved that 
the recommendation be adopted for 1950. 

Guide to New Zealand Reference Material—Supplement: The 
Secretary reported that the first supplement to the Guide had been 
prepared and sent to the printer. It would consist of about twelve 
pages, and the estimated cost for 766 copies was £23 10s. The 
estimate was approved. 

Committee on Co-operation among Wellington Libraries: It was 
resolved that Mr C. R. H. Taylor be added to the committee. 

General Training Course—Appointment of Consultants: The 
Secretary read a letter from the Palmerston North Branch suggesting 


that the Council appoint consultants in each centre in which there 


were students. It was decided to thank the Branch for its suggestion 
and to refer it to the Training Committee. The Committee noted 
that Miss I. Andrews (Palmerston North), Miss P. A. Grayburn and 
Miss M. V. Pope (Timaru) and Mr H. O. Roth (Wellington) had 
agreed to act as consultants. 

NZ Standards Institute—Documentation Sectional Committee: It 
was resolved that Mr A. G. Bagnall be appointed to represent the 
Association on the NZSI Documentation Sectional Committee. 

United Nations Publications: The Secretary read a letter dated 
21st June, 1951, from the Wellington Branch, asking Council to write 
to the New Zealand Permanent Delegation to the United Nations, 
requesting it to ask the United Nations Library to prepare select 
book lists on the United Nations suitable for public libraries serving 
towns of 3,000, 10,000 and 20,000 population. It was resolved that 
the letter be received and that the Secretary be asked to act in the 
matter. . 


Interloan Cards: The Hon. Secretary reported that, in accordance 
with authority given by Council earlier, the prices for interloan cards 
had been increased to cover printing costs and were now 3s 3d. per 
hundred up to 500, 3s. 1d. per hundred for 500 or more, and 3s. 
per hundred for 1,000 or more. The report was received. 

Christchurch City Council: The Hon. Secretary reported that a 
letter had been sent to the Christchurch City Council, drawing its 
attention to the fact that the salary for the post of City Librarian 
was considerably below the rate on the Association’s scale for a city 
with the population of Christchurch. The scale of the Library 
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Association (London) was also quoted, and examples of recent 
advertised posts in England were given. The action taken was 
approved. 

Date of Next Council Meeting: It was resolved that the next 
Council meeting be held on 23rd August, and that committee 
meetings be held on 22nd August. 


REVIEW 


AN AUSTRALIAN PERIODICAL INDEX 


Mitchell library, Sydney. Index to periodicals, January 1944 — June 
1949. 252p. Mimeographed. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we welcome this volume, the first 
comprehensive periodical index to be received from Australia. The 
ability of the Index to lessen the number of white spaces on this area 
of the bibliographical map was shown by successful reference to its 
pages within at least one New Zealand library system on the first day 
of its arrival. Its scope, however, does raise some fundamental 
problems in this form of bibliography. 

The Index is a selective subject index to material from a wide 
range of periodicals within the field of interest of the Mitchell 
Library. The entries cover many subjects, but historical and 
geographical titles, perhaps quite justifiably, appear to predominate. 
The selective nature of the Index is perhaps shown by an analysis of 
the number of serials indexed and entries included. From at least 
120 serials approximately 4,300 articles are listed for the five and a 
half years covered, by comparison with an average of 6,000 a year 
from the 50 to 60 serials in the Index to New Zealand Periodicals, 
the latter including author entries which the Mitchell Library Index 
does not. 

One or two minor points should perhaps be mentioned. The 
list of periodicals indexed does not include either the Australasian 
Journal of Psychology and Philosophy (as it was for most of the 
period covered) or the Economic Record, although some articles 
at least have been included from the latter. There are also entries 
from New Zealand periodicals, the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
History and Bibliography and the Journal of Political Science, 
although these again are not listed in the front, and in two cases at 
least may offer some difficulty in identification to Australian readers. 
However, possibly to offset this, it is stated that the Photographic 
Service of the Public Library of New South Wales will accept 
orders for photographs of articles or extracts, which would be of 
assistance to many libraries here and elsewhere. 
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The question of selective indexing, or more precisely the type 
of entry to include in a published index which will inevitably 
appear some time after the article concerned, is a complex problem, 
particularly in a country of small population. New Zealand policy 
has fluctuated in eleven years of periodical indexing, but probably has 
erred on the side of including too much. The basic criterion of listing 
all major articles in about thirty serials has been modified to permit 
selective indexing of an increasing number of additional marginal 
titles. There would seem to be need for the complete indexing 
of material of historical interest, of articles dealing with fundamental 
research in all the sciences, articles in the technical and applied 
sciences in so far as they relate to the problems of the country and 
do not merely repeat material available elsewhere, all material of 
literary significance, and lastly—but not least in bulk —such 
contemporary sociological and political material as, in the judgement 
of a fallible and far from omniscient indexer, may have some 
research or reference value in the future. 

The Mitchell Library Index, valuable as it is, does not deal 
systematically with all these fields, nor does it include all major 
articles in the periodicals listed. It is nevertheless a most valuable 
addition to our sources of reference, and, with the APAIS Subject 
Index to Current Literature, goes a long way towards filling a serious 


gap in Pacific bibliography. A. G. Bacuau. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY OF THE ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


Tue Library of the Ornithological Society of New Zealand is at 
present housed in the library of the Auckland Institute and Museum. 
Offprints of the library catalogue, which was published in a recent 
number of Notornis, are available from the Librarian, Auckland 
Institute and Museum, P.O. Box 27, Newmarket, Auckland, SEI. 
The collection includes one or two serials, such as the Wilson Bulletin 
(Wilson Ornithological Club, Baltimore), which are not taken by 
any other New Zealand library, and in such cases would be available 
on inter-library loan. We are indebted to the Society for making 
journals available in this way, and to Miss Evans for compiling the 
catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES 


New salaries for senior staffs in the university colleges, approved by 
Cabinet, were announced on 29th May, 1951, by the Minister of 
Education (Mr R. M. Algie). As they affect librarians, the new 
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scales, effective as from Ist April, are: Librarians (constituent) 
£900-£1,200 (in increments of £50); librarians (agricultural) 
£700-2£900. 


JUNIOR FICTION 


Two book lists that will be useful for the junior departments of 
public libraries and for primary and post-primary school libraries 
have recently been published by the School Library service. They 
are selective lists of children’s fiction published in the United 
Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand between 1940 and 1951. The 
first, entitled Junior Fiction, was compiled from books added to the 
stock of the School Library Service between 1940 and September 
1949, and its supplement covers the period September 1949 to 
March 1951. 

The books listed are suitable mainly for children of primary 
school age, but many of the titles recommended for the upper classes 
of primary schools will also be suitable for the junior forms of 
post-primary schools or the intermediate collection in public libraries. 
Publisher and price are given, and the school class or classes for 
which the books are suitable are shown. Brief descriptive 
annotations are also included. 

These publications will be sent free to teachers and 
teacher-librarians who might be interested to receive them, and to 
public libraries at an inclusive charge of 7s. 6d. Requests for them 
should be addressed to the Director, National Library Service (School 
Library Service), Private Bag, Wellington. Limited numbers only 
are available. 


PETONE AND THE GAS BOARD 


Tue Petone Borough Council decided, at its meeting of 18th July, 
that, if the Petone and Lower Hutt Gas Board did not vacate its 
office in the Borough Council Chambers within a year, it would seek 
an order for possession. Cr H. W. B. Bacon said that unless the 
borough library, now housed upstairs in the council chambers, could 
expand, its work might go back. The library was hard-pressed to 
continue its most important service, lending books to children. In a 
year 35,000 people used the library; he doubted if that number used 
the gas board offices. Cr J. Cumming, who opposed the motion, 
said that the library was a fifth wheel. If any department should 
use the downstairs offices it should be the engineer's. The gas board 
was definitely more important than the library. Cr H. L. J. May 
said evicting a board from offices was entirely different from evicting 
a family from its home. Cr W. McKee said gas was more important 
than learning. Anyone would rather have a full stomach than a 
full mind. The Evening Post reported that the motion was carried 
by five votes to four. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting was held on 19th March. The 
following officers were elected: Chairman, Mr K. A. R. Horn; 
Secretary, Miss N. M. Willcox; Committee, Miss B. Hamilton (now 
Mrs R. Hastings), Miss M. Milne, Miss S. C. Smith, Mr J. E. D. 
Stringleman, Mr G. W. Turner. 

At a general meeting on 13th June Mrs Hastings, Miss F. 
Palmer and Miss M. V. Kennedy discussed different aspects of 
library service to children in Christchurch from the viewpoint of 
the public librarian, the school librarian and the training college 
librarian. Schoolteachers and others interested had been invited to 
attend, and contributed to the discussion afterwards. 


WELLINGTON 


Tue actions of governments depend very largely upon public opinion, 
said Mr W. B. Harris at the branch meeting of 7th June in a talk 
on the library and international affairs. The leaders of public 
opinion, he went on, have to get their ideas largely through the 
printed word. Furthermore, a valid public opinion must be based 
on (a) a knowledge of all relevant facts, (b) ability to comprehend 
them, and (c) freedom from emotional bias. From this it became 
clear that the librarian’s first duty was to provide an adequate 
coverage of relevant facts; next, he must have his material graded 
to the varying reading abilities of his public (in the speaker’s 
opinion much literature on international affairs was at the university 
graduate’s level, and thus quite beyond the grasp of ‘the majority 
of our people’, whose reading ability was that of children of twelve 
or thirteen); and finally, it was the librarian’s duty to provide 
sufficient material representing both sides when opposing views were 
held in a given field of inquiry. If freedom of information were to 
be maintained there must be no ‘burning of the books’ such as had 
occurred in some towns in the USA. Any tendency in this direction 
must be fought against. 

After his talk, Mr Harris showed a filmstrip entitled ‘A Visit 
to the United Nations’, and then addressed himself to the question: 
How can the United Nations help libraries throughout the world? 
This organization has, he said, depository libraries in most countries; 
in New Zealand they are the General Assembly Library and the 
Auckland Public Library. From a visit to libraries in the Wellington 
area, Mr Harris had discovered that UN publications were 
inadequately held. It was decided, on his suggestion, to ask Council 
to write to New Zealand’s Permanent Delegate at the UN to ask him 
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to obtain from the UN Library a select list of their publications 
graded for libraries of different sizes. 

Adult education was discussed at the meeting of 17th July by 
Mr W. J. Mountjoy (Jnr.) and Mr G. T. Alley. The first part of 
Mr Mountjoy’s address was devoted to the wider conceptions of 
education, reflected not just in formal schooling but in the provision 
of more adequate means for the enrichment of life such as is 
attempted in the various group activities sponsored by the Regional 
Councils of Adult Education. Interest in adult education, said the 
speaker, has grown considerably in recent years, so that now, far 
from having to cry their wares, the Regional Councils have waiting 
lists for box courses and tutorials alike. The list of topics has grown 
steadily, until now there are approximately fifty different courses to 
choose from: drama, music, nutrition, painting, embroidery, 
dressmaking, horticulture, floral art, these would suffice to indicate 
the range of studies undertaken. All this, said Mr Mountjoy, called 
for the co-operation of librarians, and he cited numerous instances 
of such co-operation, notably at Hastings, where the librarian and 
the adult education tutor arranged the course of studies together, 
enrolments for the courses being taken at the library and the classes 
themselves being held there. 

Mr Alley outlined briefly the background of adult education 
in New Zealand, pointing to six stages in its development: 

1. The early WEA period, recalling the pioneer work of 
Mansbridge in England; this period lasting from 1915 to about 
1920. 

2. The decade 1920-1930, an era of government assistance 
by subsidies amounting to £2,000 in 1922 and £3,000 in 1925; 
this period showing a five-fold increase in enrolments, i.e., from 
1,496 to 7,355. 

3. The depression period, 1931-1936, which saw a 
reduction in grants, and their abolition in 1933. 

4. A period of renewal marked by the Education Act, 
1938, the setting up of a Council of Adult Education, and 
generous government assistance, with an expenditure of £17,000 
per annum being reached by 1947, in which year a further 
stage was reached with: 


5. The report of a Consultative Committee on Adult 
Education and the setting up under the Adult Education Act 
of a National Council of Adult Education; moneys appropriated 
by Parliament for the purpose of adult education have since 
then amounted to £74,230 (1949-50) and £72,784 (1950-51). 


6. A stage has now been reached where the staff 
establishment employed in adult education comprises some 60 
people on a full-time basis, and over 180 part-time. 
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Mr Alley then inentioned three views on adult education. There 
were those who held it to be a waste of time, an educational fad, 
in short, a frill that might be cut out. There were others who 
thought that it should be allowed to expand on present lines with its 
already overburdened staff. And a third view was that the time 
had come to reconsider the whole way in which adult education 
takes place, and to see whether it cannot be reorganized in terms 
of such media as radio, films and books. The official view, said Nr 
Alley, was possibly a cross between the first and the third. 

From adult education, with its one generation of experience, 
Mr Alley went on to deal with a service more deeply rooted in this 
country, namely, library service. The government grant for this 
service was £100,000 last year; in addition to this local authority 
support could be estimated at about £300,000, so that when to these 
amounts was added the grant for adult education, a total expenditure 
of nearly £500,000 was reached. With so much being spent on 
these related fields of activity, would it not be timely to ask whether 
everything is right with them? That everything is not right with 
library service Mr Alley clearly indicated under the following heads: 

1. Insufficient coverage: a trickle of books instead of a 
reasonable supply. 

2. Staff: neither numerous enough, nor well enough 
trained, nor knowledgeable enough; witness the case of a local 
authority appointing a rest room attendant to take charge of a 
library. 

3. Buildings: in many cases deplorable. 

4. Places without service: e.g., Upper Hutt. 


These several lacks notwithstanding, it is well, suggested Mr 
Alley, to bear in mind the fundamental importance of local bodies 
in this matter of library service, the basis of local support being 
more honest and giving safeguards more sure than those of a 
centralized administration. Central financing, moreover, is vulnerable. 
It could be removed with the stroke of a pen, whereas the wiping 
out of 120 or more local authorities is something hardly conceivable. 
It had also to be borne in mind that strong and massive central 
support could lead to needless proliferation of services without 
reference to alternative or better ways of going about things. 

Mr Alley next touched on things that organizers of adult 
education should think about. Rapid development, he said, had 
produced a strain on their resources and an apparently endless 
demand for classes, a demand which may not be justifiable and 
should be reviewed. Secondly, he mentioned the uneven quality 
of tutors, there being no recognized standard of academic 
qualification or training. The next point of criticism was that too 
many subjects were being attempted by the same tutor, so that 
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people unfitted for the work tended to be saddled with three or 
four subjects. While admitting that adult education authorities did 
certain things well (and here he instanced the summer schools, 
drama and (overseas) residential colleges) nevertheless the time 
had come, he thought, for a new survey of the whole field, such a 
survey as was undertaken in 1944, but more widely based and taking 
cognisance of all voluntary organizations in the field. The National 
Council of Adult Education, he concluded, was having a survey of 
the field made at the present time. 

Some points in Mr Alley’s address were taken up in a spirited 
reply by Mr Mountjoy. In the discussion that followed Mr C. S. 
Perry said that, whereas the local authority was sometimes alleged 
to be ungenerous, it must be remembered that local government had 
available to it only one source of revenue, namely its rates, and the 
amount reasonably available from this source was insufficient in the 
larger centres to meet the growing demands from expenditure (e.g. 
in Wellington enormous waterworks and street works) . The remedy, 
he suggested, lay not in more taxing powers, but in the product of 
the tax being spread further than over’the local area. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS TITLE GRADINGS AND 
A Sentent RECOMMENDATIONS 
ye Promising Highest level: wholly free 
A Popular—fair standard Aap Second level: mainly free 
B Popular A&B Third level: equally a and rental 


a&B Fourth level: mainly rental 

a&b Fifth level: no particular 
recommendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly rental 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS. 


ABRAHAMS, Peter, 1919-. A. Wild by Margaret Weltlin. Moscow, 
conquest. Faber, 1951. 12s. 6d. Forei languages pub. 1950 
An account of Matabele life and {[London, Collets bookshop, 66 
a. “written with skill and Charing Cross Rd., 7s 6d.]_ A*. 

praete: —TLS 1-6-51. A&b® WICKENDEN, Dan, 1913-. (Al, The 

COMPT N- BURNETT, Ivy, 1885-. A. dry season. Dent, 1951. 6d. 
Darkness and da Gollancz, Set in a but the y Am 
1951. 10s. 6d. ‘The Oedipus ters are American exiles. A&b*®*. 
myth turned slightly askew and WILKINS, William Vaughan, 1894-. 
made to fit the requirements of A&B. City of frozen fire. Cape, 
comedy.’—New Yorker 24-3-51. 1950. 9s. 6d. An adventure story 
A®, for young and old. “The book to 

GORKY, Maxim, pseud. of lace next to Treasure Island.’— 
Maximovitch "Ryeshkoff, 1868- Ao36. RL 3-3-51. A&B**, 
A. Mother; tr. from the Russian 























2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
BY OTHER AUTHORS. 


HARDY, Frank J. Power without glory. 
Me ibourne, Realist print and pub. 
co., 1950. 25s. A realistic expose 
of Australian political corruption, 
which created a nation wide sen- 
sation. A&B®. 


RUDNICKI, Adolf, 1912-. Ascent to 
aven; tr. from the Polish by H. 
E. Stevens. Dobson, 1951. 8s. 6d. 
Short stories of German occupation 

in Poland. A&b. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS). 


COWARD, Noel Pierce, b 
Star quality. Heinemann, 1951. 
10s. $a. ‘M Coward’s short 


stories, of which this is the second 
collection, are nearly always good 
value."—TLS 4-5-51. A&B® 


6. ROUND UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT AUTHORS. 


LA, David Herbert, 1885- 
Aaron’s Heinemann, 1949 
T1923) “Ts. 6d. A®. 
Aaron’s rod. Penguin, 1950 
s. 
Engen, my England. Heinemann, 
50 [1924]. 7s. 6d. 
First yy Chatterley. Dial, ‘To4o 
[1944]. , 2. 


$1.50 
Full score: twenty tales. Reprint 
soc., 1 . A. 6d. A®. 
Kangaroo, inemann, 1950 


3 te 6d. A®%. 
Kangaroo. Penguin, 1950. 2s. 6d. 


ata _Liatterley’s lover; author- 
ed. Heinemann, 
$50 PTgo3). 7s. 6d. A®® 
The lost girl. Heinemann, 1950 
[1920]. 7s. 6d. A®*. 
The Bae girl, Penguin, 1950. 


The man who died. Heinemann, 
1950 [1931]. 7s 6d. First 


American ed.: The escaped 
™ —. A®*, 
e Pr 
foso “foe 7 7s. 6d. A®. 
Penguin, 


The lumed serpent. 
d: 6d. A®. 
The portable D. H. Lawrence; ed. 


A prelude: his first and previously 
unrecorded; with an explana- 
tory foreword dealing with its 
| mage Merle pr., 15 

oad, 





Speer Thames Ditton, 
Surrey, 1949. 42s. A. 

The rainbow. Heinemannn, 1950 
[1915]. 7s. 6d. A®*. 

The rainbow. Pengui 1950. 
2s. 6d. A®. 

Sons and __ lovers. Heinemann, 
1950 [1913]. 7s. 6d. 

Sons ny Fi lovers. Penguin, 1950. 

St. Mawr; ‘and “The vi and the 


gipey- Penguin, 198 ls. 6d. 


a ~ essays and = gg introd. 
by Aldous Huxley. Dent, 
1939 (Everyman's 
5s. 6d. A®*. 


library). 
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The tales of D. 
Heinemann 1040. ness Bis. 
Contains the whole of Law- 
rence’s shorter fiction, from 
The Prussian officer, 1914, to 
The man who died, published 
posthumously, 1931. A®®*, 

The peeepesees. Heinemann, 1950 
[1912] ve 6d. A®*. 


" Heinemann, 

til, 7s. 6d. 

acock. Penguin, 1950. 

[1911]. 2s. 6d. A®*. 

The Le = ate away, and 
er Heinemann, 

{950 [1998]. “Ts. 6d. A®. 
The woman who rode away, and 


other stories. Penguin, 1950. 
ls. 6d. A®*. 
Women in love. Heinemann, 1950 
[1921]. 7s. 6d. A®*. 
LETTERS 


D. H. Lawrence’s letters to Bertrand 
Russell. NY, Gotham book mart, 
1948. $5. 

The letters of D. H. —a~y * oe 
with an introduction by 
an Heinemann, 1937 (sear 

s. 


BIOGRAPHY, a 


EXEGE: 
ALDINGTON, Sy \892.. Portrait 
of a genius, but . . . (the life of 
D. Lawrence, ,,1895-1930). 
Heinemann, 1950. 15s. 


Achoah. D. ‘ Lawrence: 
reminiscences and correspondence. 
Secker, 1934. 10s. 6d. 
CARSWELL, Catherine, 1879-1946. 
7 = savage , a a et 


awrence; rev. 
© aa 198. 12s. 6d. 

CARTER, Frederick. D. H. Lawrence 

and the lady mystical. Denis 
ys, 1932. 5s. 

———— at pa D. 

record by He 

i9 3. 5 5s. 


Lawugnes: 
. Cape, 











LAWRENCE, Ada, and Gelder, G. 
Stuart. The early life of D. H. 
Lawrence. Secker, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
nd published 1931, entitled 

Lorenzo. 

LAWKEN E, sweats (vam Retpeten), 
1879-. Not I but the 
Heinemann, 1935. 10s. “eae 

Lone. Mabel (Ganson) Dodge, 1879-. 

‘anne in Taos. Secker, 1933. 


MERRILD, Knud, 1894-. A poet om 
two painters; a memoir of D. 
ee Routledge, 1938. 13s. 


MOORE, Harry Thornton. Life and 
works of D. H. Lawrence. NY, 
Tw 1951. $4.50. 

MURRY, John Middleton, 1889-. _D. 
H. Lawrence: two essays. Heffer, 
ot OI (Minority press pamphlet). 


MURRY, John Middleton, 1889-. Re- 
miniscences «, D. H. Lawrence. 
Cape, 1936. 4s. 6d. 








— John again, 1889-. 
of woman. Cape, 1931. 4s. 
POTTER, Stephen, 1900-. D. H. 
Lawrence; a first study. Cape, 
1930. 5s. 

POWELL, Lawrence Clark, 1906-., 
comp. — manuscripts of D. H. 
Lawre Los Angeles public 
ioe, “937. 75c. 

TEC. Ermest Warnock, 1910. The 

a Lawrence collection a ? 
ti Lawrence —— © 
scriptive bibliography. Alb -o te, 
Univ. of New Mexico, 


$3.50. 

TINDALL, William York, 1903-. D. H 
Lawrence and Susan his cow. 
Oxford univ. pr., 1940. 14s. 

TIVERTON, William, pseud. D. H. 
Lawrence and human existence; 
foreword by T. S. Eliot. Rockliff, 
1951. 12s. 6d. 

WEST, Anthony. D. H. Lawrence. A. 
Barker, 1951. 6s. 


Son 
6d. 


BOOKS FOR POST PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


THE books listed are not necessarily 
new titles, but are recent accessions to 
School Library Service stock. The 
ane 4 classification number is the one 
y the SLS. The prices are the 

ecishe published price. ks marked 
a an asterisk are worth buying for 


*BRADBROOK, M. C. T. S._ Eliot. 
Published for the British Council 
and the National Book League by 
Longmans, 1950. Is. 6d. PBiblice 
RP ical series of ee t to 

ritish Book News) mtains 
brief biography; a ) sitical study of 
Eliot as t, dramatist, critic and 
man of letters; a detailed biblio- 
graphy and an index to his collect- 
ed essays. Of great value to the 
teacher of English and to the sixth 
form pupil. Other titles in this 
series are Arnold Bennett by Frank 
Swinnerton, E. M. Forster by Rex 
Warner, G. K. | Chesterton by 
Christopher Hollis, Bernard Shaw 
by A. C. Ward, and others in 
preparation. Sixth form class 
sets of these inexpensive booklets 
would be useful. (821 ELI) 

*BROOKS, Leonard, and Duce, R.M., 
eds. Seafarers, ships and cargoes. 
Univ. of London pr., Be 

10s. 6d. Consists of extracts 

from letters written by members of 

Se ships’ crews of the Mercantile 
Marine to schools that belong to 

the British Ship Adoption Society. 
These first hand accounts of mer- 
chant ships, their voyages and 
cargoes, all written since World 
War Il, make interesting reading 

for Forms III and IV as well as 
for seniors. Good photos and 

maps. (910.4) 





a school library; the others can be had 
on request from the nearest SLS depot. 
ae ~ future lists would be 
somed. For fiction _ titles, — 
pee S_ indicates Forms V_ (uppe 
and VI; J, Forms III and IV deen 


*CECIL, David. ay Victorian 
novelists; essays revaluation. 
Constable, 1948 [1934]. 10s. 
Discriminating, precise, witty essays 
that will stimulate the critical 
faculty of sixth formers and of 
the teacher. (823) 

*CECIL, David. Hardy, the novelist; 
an essay in criticism. Constable, 
1950. 1943. 7s. 6d. ‘I cannot 
too strongly urge the reader of 
Hardy to start again under Lord 
David Cecil."—V. 5S. Pritchett. 
‘Lord David Cecil has the four 
qualities which go to make a great 
critic. He is perceptive; he is 
wise; he is witty; he is just.’— 
ames Agate. (823) 

*CHUTE, Marchette. Shakespeare of 
London. Secker, 1951. 15s. Not 
just another book about Shake- 
speare. A stimulating and satis- 
fying history of his career based 
solely _on contemporary sources. 
An excellent account of the rise 
of the Elizabethan theatre is 
given. and against this background 
hakespeare the actor and man of 
the theatre is descrribed always in 
relationship to the life of his time. 
The author’s style is confident and 
direct and his approach ‘sensible.’ 

Will delight the sixth form student, 

the teacher of English’ and the 

general reader. Detailed index and 

bibliography. (823.33) 











oy. 


‘iff. 








ELIOT, T. S&S. Selected poems. 
Penguin, 1951 [1948]. Ils. 6d. 
Selection by the author; useful for 
the sixth form as a textbook or as 
a class set. (821 ELI 

*TAMES, David. That ozen land; 
the story of a year in_ the 
Antarctic. Falcon  opr., 1949. 
12s. 6d. Diary of an assistant 
geologist who was an enthusiastic 
member of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies survey. Written ‘for 
the lover of travel and adventure 
whose commitments prevent him 
from travelling and for the boy 
who hopes to venture when he 
leaves school. Boys from Form 
Ill up. Very good photos. 


(919.9 
*LAWRENCE, T. E. The essential T. 
. Lawrence; sel. with a preface 
by David Garnett. Cape, 1951. 
12s. 6d. ‘I have tried . .. to 
put together a _ biography of 
Lawrence out of his own writings, 
making my selection of passages 
not for their abstract literary merit 
but in order to complete the self- 
rtrait.’—preface. Seniors. (92 


AW) 

MacMILLAN, Miriam. I married an 
explorer. Hurst and _ Blackett, 
1951. 15s. Popular account of 
several scientific expeditions in the 
Arctic from the feminine view- 

int. Superficial compared with 
skimo Summer by Leechman. 
Light yt arts) senior girls. Good 


photos. 
NANDA, Seven Devi. ~ of two 
ateways; the cuigbiogr y of an 


ndian girl. G. Allen, 1950. 16s. 
A Hindu woman, now a doctor in 
England, describes her childhood in 
the Punjab and her schooldays in 
Lahore; told with charm and 
sincerity. Senior girls. (915.4) 
*PASCOE, John. Unclimbed New 
Zealand. 2nd ed. G. Allen, 1950 
[1939]. 21s. ‘It gives much use- 
ful information on the conditions 
of travel both in the bush and on 
the high snows, together with notes 
on equipment. . . and the organis- 
ation of reserve parties in the event 
of accident.’"—F. S. Smythe. Ex- 
cellent photos. (919.31) 
*PHILPOT, Oliver. Stolen journey. 
Hodder, 1950. 15s. After two 
years as a POW the author, third 
member in the Wooden Horse 
escape, makes his way from central 
rmany via Danzig to Sweden; a 
good addition to escape stories of 
World War II. Seniors (940.548) 
RODERICK, Colin. An introduction to 
Australian fiction. Angus, 1950. 





12s. 6d. Survey of the develop- 
ment of the Australian novel and 
short | from the beginning to 
1949. nteresting for English 
teacher and sixth former. Contains 
a basic reading list in Australian 
poy and a comprehensive index. 


(823) 
*RITCHIE, R. L. G., ed. pe .. 
companion to French studies 
ed. rev. Methuen, 1951 tiostp 
30s. Background reading to French 
reading and travel; deals with 
French thought, history, literature, 
institutions, architecture and paint- 
ing from the early 17th century to 
1949. For sixth former and 
disc: | reader. (944) 
SAVORY, T. H. Animals. Oxford, 
1946. 1942. 6s. Animals used 
to introduce the topics in place of 
the more usual reverse procedure; 
the reader’s attention thus directed 
to the underlying problems which 
distinguish natural history as a 
pleasant recreation from zoology as 
a scientific study. General reading 
for fifth form; well arranged, good 
hotos, diagrams and index. (590) 
*SIMPSON, Helen. A woman amon 
savages. Penguin, 1950 [1938]. 
ls. . (Puffin story book). Mary 
ae 4 went to W. Africa in 
189 ad hair-raising adventures, 
and collected valuable information 
about the native tribes; based on 
her Travels in West Africa. Boys 
ona xix) from Form III up. 


(92 

®TURNER, W. J., ed. Impressions of 
English literature. Collins, 1947 
[1944]. ls. Seven vols. _re- 
printed from the Britain in Pictures 
series. Includes D. Cecil, the 
English Poets; G. Greene, British 
Dramatists; E. Bowen, English 
Novelists; K. O’Brien, English 
Diaries and Journals. Outstanding 
illus. (820) 

VILLIERS, Alan. The coral _ sea. 
Museum pr., 1949. 18s. History 
of that part of the S. Pacific en- 
closed by Australia, New Guinea, 
the Solomons and New Caledonia 
which contains the Great Barrier 
Reef. Author an __ experienced 
sailor. Good phetes ie jog. and 
index. Seniors. (910 

*WARNER, Rex. Men » 3 d gods. 
Macgibbon & Kee, 1950. 10s. 6d. 

myths translated from Ovid. 

‘By this method I have hoped to 
avoid a kind of sentimentality 
which has marred” some previous 
works of this nature.’—preface. 
Seniors. (292) 


FICTION 


CHEESMAN, L. E. Landfall ag un- 
known. Penguin, 1950. 6d. 
(Puffin story book). , ‘based 
on records, of a voyage to Lord 
Howe Is. via Norfolk Is. in 1780's. 
At Lord Howe the botanist, his 
daughter and two boys lead a 


Robinson Crusoe existence for 14 
months. 
FISCHER, Mariorie. Street fair. Pen- 
guin, 1949 [1935]. 1s. 6d. Two 
American children on holiday in 
France sightsee in Paris and on 
Riviera. Jivid, authentic back- 
ground of French life. J. 





GRAHAM, Winston. soe t without 
stars. Hodder, 9s. 6d. 
Well written theillae set in Riviera 
nd height of black market; good 


7 sending, Ss. 

rr Esther. M. Joseph, 
1951. om “6d. The Bible story of 
Esther’s rise to be een of Persia, 
love story with g Artaxerxes, 
and her exposure of a plot against 
) aus delightfully retold. Girls 
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MONTGOMERY, R. G. Carcajou. 
Penguin, 1948. 1937. Is. " 
Carcajou is a wolverine ‘feared 
and hated not only by wil 
animals, but also by trappers who 
follow the dim trails of north 
woods.” ° 


PENN, Margaret. The foolish virgin. 
Cape, 1951. 10s. 6d. Sequel to, 
ough not so absorbing as, 
 - Fourteen Miles. Older 


Ss. 

PRICHARD: K. S. Winged _ seeds. 
Cape, 1950. 12s. 6d. Chrono- 
logical sequel to The Roaring 
Nineties and Golden Miles, brings 
story of W. Australian goldfields to 
a ong gov. Historical and local 


SUDDABY Bonala The star raiders. 
Oxford, 7s. Three 
humans 2.7 by means of a 
meteorite to Venus, where _ they 
find 9 = plants capable of 
transmitting thought. Scientifically 
minded boys. J. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


AMERICAN Library Association. Mini- 
mum library salary standards for 
set. ALA Bulletin 45:102 Mr 


COPLAN, Kate. Is your library making 
the most of exhibits? Library 
journal 76:75-9 Ja 15 ’51. The 
suggestions made are not new but 
would help a librarian to refresh 
his ideas on displays in the library 
and out of it. 

GEER, Helen T., comp. Public ew 4 
inquiry series: a eheweeny. AL 
Bulletin 45:61-2 F ’51. 

GRAVES, Eileen C. The saga of a 
directory. Special libraries 42:48- 
50 F ’51 ie present editor out- 
lines the history and scope of 
Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory 

HART, Richard. Nonmusical record- 

Library journal 76:383-7 
51. Describes the use of 
but to NZ librarians 
inaccessible, recorded 
drama, foreign 
languages Yr oratory. 

HERNE aul. The physical planning 
of special libraries. Special lib- 
raries 42:5-12 Ja 51. 

HOLMSTROM, J. gg = A 
interlingual scientific and tec a. 
dictionaries. Paris, Unesco, 1951. 
222p. ‘A classified list of 1,044 
dictionaries under 224 = subject 
headings and covering 45 lan- 
guages. Full bibliographical de- 
tails are given for each item, an 
he volume has author, subject and 


SON indexes. 
JOHNS Ruth Beattie. Bye-cuahing 
displays? Of course! Wilson 


library bulletin 25:522-3 Mr ’51. 
If you are blessed with uncrowded 
conditions, the display ideas in 
this article will have particular in- 
terest for you. 

LIBRARY journal, 75th anniversary 
issue. Mr 15 ’51. To celebrate 
its own and the ALA’s 75th anni- 
versary, the LJ devotes this num- 
ber to commemorative material 
such as a reprint of Melvil Dewey’s 
article The poeeadion, which ap- 
peared in vol. . 1; The Story 
of DC 187 e195.” by Fremont 
Rider; Milestones "of Library His- 
tory, by Earle Walbridge, etc. The 

short and 


PUBLIC library Sockmobile service to 
schools. ALA Bulletin 45:131-2 
Ap ’51. Report of a committee of 
the State School Library Super- 
visors and the ALA Library 
Extension Division. 

THe vues. The materials of 
ublicity. ilson library bulletin 
5:515-8 Mr ’51. ‘Any person, 
place or thing that can be 
to account in making known the 
resources and_ services of the 
library is “publicity material”’.’ 

VAN DER WOLK, L. J., and Tonnon, 
Jj. C. The microcopy on flat film 
a a... aid in documentation ‘(II). 

de la documentation 
st "216- 38 D ’50. This section of 
the article covers the various means 
of producing and reading the 
transparent-microcard. The econ- 
omics of production are also given. 
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AKRAD BOOKMARKING STYLUS 
FOR USE BY LIBRARIANS 


Merely plug the unit into a 230 volt line and adjust 
the stylus heat to whatever is required. 3 heats— 
the hotter for fast work and the lower heats for 
slower work. 

Stylus will not burn out 

Fitted with 3 pin plug 

Guaranteed for 12 months 

Spare tips available 

Price:—£3/10/0 each 

Lower price for quantities for 12 or more 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AKRAD RADIO CORPORATION LTD 


P.O. BOX 56. WAIHI 








For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
‘Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Box 1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








HYNDMAN’S LTD 


LIBRARIANS! 


We are in Business to procure your requirements as 


EFFICIENTLY and as SPEEDILY as possible 
USE OUR FACILITIES for obtaining English and 
American Books. We have had long and continued 

experience in importing 
REMEMBER! 
fon SPEEDY and RELIABLE SERVICE 


Call, Write or Telephone 


HY NDMAN’S LTD 


69 GEORGE STREET 
Phone 10-936 DUNEDIN P.O. Box617 











When in Wellington visit 


MODERN BOOKS 


Specialists in books on... 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, DRAMA, MUSIC 


and the Best in Children’s Literature 


Usual discounts to libraries 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





